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menced the general use of lime, the use of plaster ^as given np. Lime 
has now materially fallen out of use, but the use of plaster has not been 
again resorted to. 1 know of no reason why it should not prove as bene- 
ficial as formerly, but our farmers do not seem to make any use of it re- 
cently. 

Col. V. E. tiOLLET of Bradford. It is now more than fifty years since I 
(irst went to i\e plaster beds of Cayuga lake, in New York, bv sleigh, in 
winter time. Forty years ago, I sent plaster on a raft to Harrisburg and 
points down theViver. I have used as much as seventy tons of plaster ^in 
a year, but we haVe not limed as they have in Chester, Delaware, and Lan- 
caster counties. Ahave sent one hundred and fift\' miles for it, at a cost 
of twelve and one Imlf cents per bushel, and I have never seen it applied 
anywhere that it didVot show a bexieficial effect. Several years ago, I sent 
to Dauphin and Lancaster counties several tons of our lake, or blue, plas- 
ter, to be tried side \y side witji that from Nova Scotia. At that time 
fertilizer manufacturere purcha^d a considerable amount, but they pre- 
ferred the lake plaster, Because it did not affect the color of their fertilizer 
as did the white plaster (if Nova Scotia. I used to go to Cayuga lake and 
get a barrel of salt and fflton,j4nd a half of plaster at a cost ot sixty-two 
and one half cents. We paid^ six and one quarter cents for our lodging, 
and six cents for our hcVsfis ; sixt3'-two and one half cents was all the 
money outlay for that amAfant of plaster and salt. This will show what 
was necessary at that time Af my life, and I had something to do with the 
improvement of the connt^ Vn which I live. 

H. N. Williams of Bradfi>rd. I live in Troy township, and have had 
6ome experience in the uie on plaster. We used to haul as much as thirty 
tons in a single year. My neighbors did not consider it a paying invest- 
ment. The farm came into nfc possession about fifteen years ago, which 
had previously been r^ted forkbout thirteen years. I leased it to another 
man, and put stock on^it. Thel first year I was compelled to buy ten tons 
of bay to carry the ^ock through the winter. My tenant was very slow 
about laying out moi^ey, as mani tenants are. I purchased a ton of plaster, 
which the farmer so^ed on one Af the worst grass fields. That season we 
had twelve tons of ^ay from thepeld, and 1 estimated that I obtained one 
hundred dollars' wjbrth of hay from the effects of that ton of plaster. On 
the farm on whicl;^ I now live theVe is a thirty-acre field, whict5 Jg dinded 
by a stream of w/lter — one side bVing of a loamy nature and the other 
being red shale lAnd. On the clav\loam the plaster produced apparently 
but little effect,yDut I have never applied it to the other side without excel- 
lent effects ; nor do I find that it Las the same effect upon clover and 
timothy sod w^nich has been mowed wr several years. 

Mr. Elsbre^ of Bradford. I wouli^ like to have the experience of the 
farmers of B»(idford county as to the practical benefit of the use of plaster. 
Through th^Mcindness of my friend Plouet I last winter purchased fourteen 
tons of placer, and distributed it over different portions of m}' farm, some 
with the hand and some with a shovel, and 1 have yet to find that I have 
been benefited one cent. Whether it is the fault of my land or not I do 
not know ; it is what is known as a hard pan and shale land. The applica- 
tion was made two years ago this summer ; I put on fourteen tons, and 
cannot say that I have received any benefit from it at all. 

Dr. E. L. Sturtevant, New York Experiment Station. There is no ag- 
ricultural difference between Nova Scotia plaster and that of New York 
State ; the Nova Scotia plaster is white. One theory of the action of plas- 
ter is that it releases potash from its chemical combinations in the soil. 
However, the whole question, in its practical application, has not yet been 
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determined by science, and we can only say at present that the only way 
to ascertain what plaster will do for us iqidividually is to try it for our- 
selves. In one field it may give good remits and in another fail ; in one 
section it may be found beneficial and in jinother it may prove unprofitable. 
The question \s one of those which we -6annot discuss profitably, for each 
one must try i^ for himself. It is ontf^of those seeming paradoxes which, 
according to the testimony of men o/ experience, a smidl amount of it ap- 
plied to the acre yill show as good/ results as larger applications. My al- 
lusion to the potaah theory was 961 for the purpose of indorsing it. but 
simply to bring it to your notice/ 

Col. V. E. PiOLLET.N Does n^t the plaster absorb the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere ? / 

Dr. E. L. Sturtevaniv ^J^ have not definite data b3' which we are ena- 
bled to assert that the plany can absorb one particle of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. We know that the li^er portions of the soil are richer in plant-food 
than the lower portions. /We know that nitric acid and its salts are washed 
through the soil with tHe s<m1 water^ This fact, at first thought, would 
lead us to think that th/^ lowerjayers of the soil are richer in nitrogen than 
the upper portions. The revere, however, is true, and indicates that ni- 
trogen is being form9a in the upp^r portions of the soil. Something lately 
ascertained by hc\qv/cq is that a \^cteria-like organism in the soil takes 
upon itself the province of converring organic matter into nitrogen com- 
pounds accessibler to the plant, and dome experiments seem to show that 
when the soil ha6 been sterilized or is barren, or, in other words, that when 
this organismiias been killed, barrenness follows. By and by our papers 
will be full o^ccounts of this new theory, and it is possible that our pres- 
ent theories^of soil nitrogen and atmospheric nitrogen may have to be re- 
formed uiraer its influence. I will, however, say that dry plaster does not 
fix ammonia ; that chemical action only takes place in the presence of mois- 
ture. Dry earth will absorb odors, and for this purpose may replace 
plaster. 



THE BIRDS OP CHESTER COUNTY. 



Prepared by C. J. Pennock, Kennelt Square^ Pa. 



The accompanying list of birds of Chester county is compiled from the 
writer's observations and the lists of the late Vincent Barnard, the venera- 
ble Ezra Michener, M. D., and that of Dr. H. Warren. It is designed to 
embrace, as nearl3' as possible, a complete list of species known to have 
been found within our limits, a few, as noted, are now extinct; several 
others noted as stragglers occur so seldom that the ordinary observer will 
perhaps never meet with them. The notes appended to the species are de- 
signed to indicate whether the bird is of value or otherwise to the agricul- 
turist. Aside from the waders and swimmers, herons and sandpipers, 
ducks and geese, which aie of no especial benefit, agriculturally, it is im- 
portant to note that there are but few species that are unquestionably det- 
rimental to the interests of the farmer or horticulturist. 

Several species of hawks are destructive to poultry, and yet their food is 
only made up to a small degree of this diet, mice, rabbits, squirrels, grass- 
hoppers, and smaller insects being their mainstay. 

This will not hold good with every species of hawk, however, as some of 
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them will do more harm in the destruction of small insectivorous birds than 
is compensated for by their destruction of vermin. In the case of the 
crows and blackbirds, it is a question whether the}' do not compensate for 
destruction of farm crops by the number of grubs and other injurious in- 
sects upon which they feed. The investigations started by the Ornitholo- 
gists' Union, and being at the present time conducted under the charge of 
the National Department of Agriculture, will, no doubt, do much to increase 
our knowledge of the food-supply of many of our common birds. The 
Legislatures in many of the States have passed protective laws for the pre- 
servation of insectivorous birds, but so long as the community in general 
are ignorant of their value, so long will it be impossible to closely enforce 
such laws. 

The notes on the nesting and eggs of our resident and summer-resident 
species may prove useful in identifying species, although necessarily meager 
in a list of this kind. The interested reader is referred to the latest work 
of Dr. Elliott Coues, " Ke}' to North American Birds," for the best text- 
book and work of reference for identification, &c. 

Species in the following list marked B., M., or W., indicate that the ob- 
servation on its occurrence was by Vincent Barnard, Ezra Michener, M. D., 
or Dr. Warren, respectively. 

Barnard's list appeared in 1860, and comprised one hundred and ninety- 
one species. Michener's first list, in 1863, did not include aquatic birds, 
and numbered one hundred and fifteen. His second list comprised two 
hundred and thirtj'-two species, several of which he believed would be found 
within our limits ; unfortunately, he does not d'esignate which these are. 

Dr. Warren's list of l5t9 is the most valuable for present reference, as 
each species has his record or authority for its occurrence. It contains 
two hundred and eighteen species. 

1. TurduB migraiorius ^(vobm,) Breeds abundantly, nesting in almost 
any situation; a few remain all winter; food mainly worms, grubs, and 
some small fruits. 

2. Turdus mustelinus^ (wood thrush.) Summer resident; common; 
nests in woods, five feet to twenty feet high ; eggs, 4 or 5, pale-blue ; food, 
insects. 

3. Turdus fusee scens, (Wilson's thrush.) Migrant; common; found 
along streams and border of woods. 

4. Turdus unalaacae nanus, (eastern hermit thrush.) Migrant ; com- 
mon I insectivorous. 

6. Turdus uslulaius swainsoni, (olive-backed thrush.) Migrant ; not 
very abundant. 

6. MimuB polyglottus^ (mockingbird.) Rare; summer resident; nest 
and parent birds taken by the late Y. Barnard, one mile east of Kennett 
Square ; a specimen shot near same place, 1872 ; eggs, 4-5, blue, with red- 
dish-brown spots ; food, seeds and insects. 

7. Ifimufi caroZinensts, (cat bird.) Abundant; summer resident; nests 
in thickets, bushes, and briars; eggs, 4, dark greenish-blue; food, seeds 
and small fruits, especially grapes. 

8. Harpor hy ncus Bufus /(hio^n ihrush.) Common; summer resident; 
nest placed on the ground or in a bush, and often quite bulk3" ; frequent 
hedge-rows along roadside; eggs, 4-5, yellowish-brown, with abundant 
darker spots ; food, insects mainly, grasshoppers, &c. 

9. Sialia sialis, (blue bird.) Resident, except in coldest winters ; nest 
in holes ; eggs, 4-6, pale-blue, rarelj' pure white ; insectivorous. 

10. ReguluB calendula, (ruby-crowned kinglet.) Migrant; quite 
abundant. 
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11. Regulus satrapa, (golden-crowned kinglet.) Migrant; frequently 
winter resident. 

12. Polioptila ccerulea^ (blue-gray gnat-catcher.) Migrant. (B. & M.) 

13. Lophophanes bicoloTy (tutted titmouse.) Resident; nests in woods 
and along streams, in a hole in tree or decayed stump ; eggs, 4-6, white or 
creamy, with reddish spots ; food, insects for the most part. 

14. Farus articapillus, (black-capped chickadee.) An abundant resi- 
dent; nests in holes ; eggs, 6-12, white, with light-red spots ; food, largely 
insectiverous. 

15. Parus caroUnensia^ (Carolina chickadee.) Closely resembles the 
preceding. (B. k W.) 

16. Sitta caroZinen«i8, (white-bellied nuthatch.) Resident ; common ; 
nests in holes on border of woods ; eggs, 6-10 ; same color as those of 
chickadee. 

17. Sitta canadensia, (red-bellied nuthatch.) Migrant; rare; given 
by Barnard as a " resident " — evidently a mistake. 

18. Certhia familiar is, {brown creeper.) Abundant; migrant, and at 
times a winter resident ; have never met with the nest, but may breed : in- 
sectivorous. 

19. Tkryothorus ludovicianua, (Carolina wren.) Resident ; not abund- 
ant ; breeds in holes around houses, mills, and bridges ; esfgs, 5-6, light 
ground- work, thickly spotted with reddish-brown ; insect-eater almost ex- 
clusively. 

20. tkryothorus bewicki, (Bewjck's wren.) ** Very rare." (Barnard) — 
given also by M. 

21*. Troglodytes domesticus, (house wren.) Abundant; summer res- 
ident; nests about houses in holes and bird-houses; eggs, 5-8, almost cov- 
ered with red-brown spots : food, insects. 

22. Anorthura troglodytes biemalis^ (winter wren.) Common ; winter 
resident. 

23. Telmatodytes palustris, (long-billed marsh wren.) Given by 
Michener; occurs in summer only, if at all ; breeds in marshes near Wil- 
mington and Newport, Dela^ivare, ten miles south of county line. 

24. Oistcthorus stellaris, (short-billed marsh wren.) Rare, if at all. 
(B. & M.) 

25. Eremophila a Ipestris, (shove lark.) Irregular winter visitor ; gen- 
erally appear in flocks. 

26. Anthus ludovicianus, (titlark.) Winter resident, in flocks; com- 
mon ; fall and spring. 

27. Muiotilta varia, (black and white creeper.) Migrant; rather 
common. 

28. Parula americana, (blue yellow-backed warbler.) Common as a 
migrant; probabl}^ breeds rarely; one was shot in July, 1884, by M. P. 
Barnard. 

29. Protonotaria citrea, (prothonotary warbler.) Rare; migrant. 
(M. & B.) 

30. Helmintherus vermivorus, (worm-eating warbler.) Rare ; summer 
resident; two or three nests have been taken by Mr. T. H. Jackson, near 
West Chester; I saw a pair of birds last of June, 1885, evidently with 
nest ; nest on ground in woods. 

31. Helminthophaga pinus, (blue-winged yellow warbler.) A not un- 
common summer resident ; nests on ground. This bird, in common with 
all the other warblers, is almost exclusively an insect-feeder, and their pre- 
servation is extremely desirable. The warblers are all small, and but little 
noticed on account of their short stay with us at time of spring and fall 
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migratioDS. On their journey northward, during April and May, they are 
found most abundant in orchards, where they scour the limbs and twigs to 
the tips and inspect every crack, comer, and blossom for minute insects or 
eggs. In the fall they frequent the woods, and many of them are found 
only in the tops of the tallest trees incessantly hunting the now half dor- 
mant insects or larvse. 

82. Helminlhophaga chrysoptera^ (golden-winged warbler.) Migrant; 
not abundant. 

88. Helminthophaga ruficapilla^ (Nashville warbler.) Migrant ; not 
common. 

84. Helminthophaga peregrina, (Tennessee warbler.) Migrant; (B. 
M. W.) 

85. Dendroeca a^Hva^ (summer warbler.) Abundant summer resident; 
nests in bushes ; frequents vicinity of streams ; eggs, 4-^. The nest of this 
bird usually contains one or more eggs of the cow bunting. I have found 
a nest of this species that had been remodeled by the parent birds twice, 
each time by building the sides higher and putting in a new bottom to cover 
under an egg of the cow bunting. 

86. DendrcBca townaendi^ (Townsend's warbler.) Rare; migrant. 
" Mr. C. D. Wood, of Philadelphia, killed near Coatesville, Chester county, 
a male of this species." (Warren.) M and W. 

87. Dendroeca coerulescens^ (black-throated blue warbler.) A common 
migrant. 

88. Dendroeca coerulea^ (coerulean warbler.) Rare migrant. 

89. Dendroeca coronata^ (yellow-rumped warbler.) One of the most 
abundant migrants. • 

40. Dendroeca Blackburnae, (Blackburn's warbler.) Common migrant 
" Breeds rarely." (Warren.) 

41. Dendroeca siriata, (black-poll warbler.) Common migrant. 

, 4S. Dendroeca castanea^ (bay-breasted warbler.) Migrant; not com- 
mon. 

43. Dendroeca pennsylvanica^ (chestnut-sided warbler.) Occurs com- 
monly as a migrant. *^ I am inclined to think they occasionally breed 
here." (Warren.) 

44. Dendroeca maculosa, (black and yellow warbler.) Migrant ; not 
abundant. 

45. Dendroeca tignira^ (Cape May warbler.) Rare migrant, (M. B. W.) 

46. Dendroeca dUcolor^ (prairie warbler.) Migrant ; rare. 

47. Dendroeca dominica, (yellow-throated warbler.) A rare migrant. 

48. Dendroeca palmaruni, (yellow red-poll warbler.) Common migrant. 

49. Z>cn<ircBca ptnu«, (pine-creeping warbler.) Migrant; not abundant. 

50. 8iuru8 auricapillua^ (golden-crowned thrush. (Common summer 
resident. Builds a covered nest on the ground, hence the name of '*• oven 
bird." 

51. 8iuru8 naevius, (water thrush.) Rather common as a migrant. 
Probably a few breed. 

52. Siurus motacilla, (long-billed water-thrush.; Rare migrant. — (M. 
B. W.) 

53. Oporomt«a(7i7t«, (Connecticut warbler.) Migrant; not very abundant. 

54. Oporomt« yormo«a, (Kentucky warbler.) Summer resident ; rather 
common ; nests on ground ; eggs, 4-5 ; light, with reddish spots at larger end. 

55. Oeothlypis trichas, (Maryland yellow-throat.) Abundant summer resi- 
dent ; rears two or three broods ; nests in low, damp places, generally near 
woods ; eggs, 3-i ; light, with more or less abundant light spots of pink or 
reddish color; rarely without spots. 

6 
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56. Oeothlypis philtidelphia, (morning warbler.) Rare migrant. 

57. Icteria virena, (yellow-breasted chat.) Summer resident ; appar- 
ently more abundant than fifteen years ago ; nests In thickets ; eggs, 4-5 ; 
light, with pale brown spots ; food, largely insects ; a handsome and shy 
bird. 

58. Jfyio<iioc/e8»it/ra/u«, (hooded warbler.) Migrant; not very abundant. 

59. Myiodioctes puaillun, (green, black-capped warbler.) Migrant only; 
rather common. 

60. Myiodioctea canadensis^ (Canadian fly-catching warbler.) Rather 
common as a migrant. 

61. Setophago ruticillOy (red start.) Common migrant. "Probably 
breeds." — ( Warren.) 

62. Pyranga rubra^ (scarlet tanager.) Anabundannt summer resident ; 
nests in open woods, frequently on border of woods, along roadside ; eggs, 
3-5; blue, with brown spots ; food consists of seeds and insects. 

%'6. Pyranga assiina^ (summer tanager.) Straggler from the south. — 
(M. B. W.) 

64. Hirunda erythrogaatra horreorum, (bam swallow.) An abundant 
summer resident; nests inside bams and sheds, on top or against rafters, 
&c.; nest open above ; eggs, 3-5 ; light cream or white, with dark spots ; 
food, insects exclusively. 

65. Iridoprocne bicolor, (white-bellied swallow.) Common migrant. 
Have never taken a nest in Chester county. Breeds along the Susque- 
hanna river at Peach Bottom, and elsewhere ; in adjoining county of Lan- 
caster, nests in hollow trees ; eggs, 4-5 ; pure white; insectivorous. 

6^ Pe^roc/ie/idon /uni/rno«, (cliff swallow.) Common; a summer resi- 
dent; breeds in colonies frequently ; nests of mud lined with feathers, on 
outside of barn or shed, and covered, the entrance being through a hole at 
side ; eggs similar to those of the barn swallow ; insectivorous entirely. 

67. Uotile riparia, (b&nk swallow.) Summer resident; abundant; fre- 
quents banks around quarries, along streams, Ac; nest placed at rear of a 
hole a foot or more deep, excavated for the purpose ; eggs pure white, 5-9 ; 
insect-eating. 

68. Stelgidopterix serripennis, (rough-winged swallow.) According to 
Dr. Warren, breeds in our own county ; not uncommon in spring and fall. 

69. Progne subis, (purple martin.) An abundant summer resident; 
breeds generally in boxes about buildings ; eggs, 3-5 ; pure white ; feed on 
insects exclusively. 

70. Ampelis cedrorum^ (cedar bird.) Abundant resident ; gregarious in 
winter and spnng ; nests in orchards and elsewhere ; eggs, 4-5 ; pale blue, 
with dark spots ; food, fruit, seeds, &c. 

71. Vireo olivaceus, [red-eyed vireo.) Abundant summer resident; 
fcequents woods, thickets, and vicinity of buildings; nest, round, cup- 
shaped, pendant from crotch ; eggs, 3-4 ; white, with a few dark spots on 
larger end ; food, mainly of insects. 

72. Vireo gilvus, (warbling vireo.) Abundant in summer ; breeds in or- 
chards and around houses ; nest and eggs similar to preceding. 

73. Vireo Jiavi/rons, (yellow-throated vire.) Rather rare summer res- 
ident; breeds along border of woods and in thickets; nests larger and 
more handsome than of the other species of vires, covered generally with 
hanging lichens attached by cob-webs ; eggs, 3-4, with redder spots than 
those of the red-eyed vires. 

74. Vireo solitarius^ (blue-headed ^vireo.) Rare migrant. (M. B. W.) 

75. Vireo vovaboracensis^ (white-eyed vireo.) Rather common as a 
summer resident; breeds in open woods and thickets; nest similar to those 
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of the other vireos. The vireo are all valuable birds to the agriculturist, 
feeding exclusively on insects or their eggs, or larvae, and several of them 
are possessed of good voices, full of life and very active. 

76. Laviuif borealiSj (gtetki northern shnke.) Winter resident; rather 
common, but never abundant ; usually solitary. 

77. Finicola enucleator^ (pine grosbeak.) Rare; occurs only as a winter 
visitor, in severe weather. 

78. Passer domesticus^ (*' English sparrow.") Resident; occurs every- 
where; pugnacious, hardy, destructive; quarrelsome with his neighbors, 
and a general nuisance ; nests anywhere ; food, mainly seeds and grain, dur- 
ing the past season. 

79. Garpodacus purpureuSj (purple finch.) An abundant migrant; a 
seed-eater. 

8*'. Loxia leucoptera^ (white-winged crossbill.) Rare straggler from the 
north ; only found in winter. 

hi. Loxxa curvirostr aamericana^ (red crossbill.) Rare ; only found as 
occasional winter visitor. 

82. JEgioihushnaria, {red poll.) Winter resident; not regular; occurs 
occasionally in large flocks ; food, seeds of weeds and grass. 

83. Chrysomxtris pinus^ (pine finch.) Only as a winter straggler; rare. 

84. Chrysomitris tristis, (goldfinch.) Abundant resident ; in flocks 
until April or May ; feeds largely on seeds ; nests in July and August, 
along roadside and near houses, in trees ; eggs, 4-5, pale blue. 

85. Flectrophanes nivalis, (snow bunting.) As a winter resident only ; 
it is occasionally found in flocks. 

86. Gentrophanes lapponicus, {Lsip\B,nd longspur.) Rare winter strag- 
gler. Not given by Barnard, but his cabinet contained a specimen taken 
in the county after i860, when his list was published. (M ) 

87. Passerculus sandricensis savana, (Savannah sparrow.) Migrant ; 
rather common. 

88. Focecetes graminens, (bay-winged bunting.) Abundant summer 
resident ; rarely occurs as a winter resident ; rears two or three broods ; 
nests on ground in grass fields and elsewhere ; eggs, 4-5 ; food largely of 
grass-weed seeds. 

b9. Melospiza lincolni, (Lincoln's sparrow.) Probably occurs occa- 
sionally. (M.) 

90. Gotemiculus passerinus, (yellow- winged sparrow.) A rather com- 
mon summer resident ; nests similar to bay-winged bunting ; eggs, 3-4, 
lighter, being white, with pale brown spots, mostly on larger end. Food of 
all the sparrows is mainly seeds of grass and weeds. These birds are not 
at all iujurious — excepting P. domesticus — and destroy a limited amount 
of injurious insects. 

91. Goterniculus henstovn^ (Henslow's bunting.) Rare. Warren's 
Forest and Stream list gives an instance of its possible occurrence, nest- 
ing in Chester county, not in his later list. Given by M. T. B. Probably 
does not breed. 

92. Melospiza palustris, (swamp sparrow.) Common migrant ; occasion- 
ally breeds; a nest, with eggs, taken in this vicinity in 1885, and I noted 
the birds here late in May. 

93. Meloepiza fasciata, (song sparrow.) Abundant resident ; breeds on 
^ound, or in low bushes; rears two or three broods; eggs, 4-5, usually 
spotted all over with brown spots. 

94. Junco hiemalis, (snow bird.) Abundant winter resident ; occurs in 
flocks with the tree sparrow. 

95. Spizella monticola, (tree sparrow.) Winter resident ; food, weed- 
seed largely. 
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96. Spizella domestica^ (chipping sparrow.) Summer resident; com" 
moD ; nests around houses ; eggs, 3-4 ; blue, with dark spots. 

97. Spizella agreatis, (field sparrow.) Abundant summer resident ; rears 
two or three broods ; nest placed on ground or in low bush ; eggs, 4, pale- 
green, with brown spots, usually most abundant at larger end. 

98. Zonotrichia albicollis, (white- throated sparrow.) A common mi- . 
grani , occasionally as a winter resident. 

99. Zonotrichia lencophrya, (white-crowned sparrow.) Migrant only ; 
usually rare. 

100. Panaerella iliacay (fox-colored sparrow.) An abundant migrant ; 
occurs in small flocks. 

10 i. Spiza am«rtcana, (black-throated bunting.) A not very abundant 
summer resident; nests in hedge rows, Ac; eggs, 4-5, pale blue. 

102. Spiza townaendi, (Townsend's bunting.) The only specimen extant 
was shot in Chester county in 18i*^ ; a doubtful specimen of this"Rhrt<. -^.J-<„ 

103. Ouiraca cosrulea^ (blue grosbeak.) Appears on Michener's list ; a 
straggler from the south. 

104. Zamelodia ludomciana^ (rose-breasted grosbeak.) Not abundant 
as a migrant ; probably breeds rarely. Dr. Warren gives an instance of 
its breeding in past years. 

105. Pasaerina cyanea, (indigo bird.) Abundant summer resident; 
nests along roadside and in banis; eggs, 3-5, pale blue; food, seeds, 
grasshoppers, and inseqts. '^^^-^^ 

106. Cardinalia viryiniana, (cardinal grosbeak.) Common resident; 
rears two broods usually ; nests in woods and thickets, preferring low 
ground ; eggs, 3-4, sometimes 5, light, with spots of various shades of 
brown. Food mainly seeds. 

107. Pipilo erythrophthalmua, (Towhee bunting.) Abundant summer 
resident. Possibly occurs throughout mild winters to a limited extent; 
frequents clearings and. edge of woods; nests on ground; eggs, 4, light, 
with numerous brown spots ; food, seeds and insects. 

108. Dohchonyx oryzivoroMS, (bobolink — ^reed-bird.) Abundant as a mi- 
grant under the above names in spring and fall respectively. 

109. Molothrua ater, (cow-bird.) Abundant summer resident; eggs 
probably 4-5, are deposited in the nests of other species, notably those of 
yellow warbler, golden-crowned thrush, vireos, wood thrush, and scarlet 
tanager ; food, insects and seeds. 

110. Agelasua phoeniceua, (red-winged blackbird.) Abundant as a sum- 
mer resident ; nest on ground and low bushes along streams, and in marshy 
localities ; eggs, 4-5 ; pale-green, with dark spots and streaks. This species 
associates with crow-blackbirds in the spring and fall in large flocks, and 
are then, at times, quite destructive to crops. 

111. Sturnella magna, (meadow-lark.) Abundant resident; in flocks 
except during the breeding season ; nests on the ground ; eggs, 4-5 ; white, 
with reddish spots ; food, mainly seeds. 

112. Icterua apuriu8y (orchard oriole.) An abundant summer resident ; 
nests in orchards and small shade-trees, in an upright fork, built of greAi 
grass, often lined with wool; eggs, 4-6 ; pale green, with dark lines and 
spots ; food, largely insectiverous. 

113. Icterua galbula, {BBAtimoTe oriole — ^** hanging-bird.") A common 
and well-known summer resident ; nest, deep, pendant, constricted at 
mouth ; made of strings, wool, yam, grass, &c., placed on end of hanging 
limb ; eggs, 4-6 ; somewhat similar to those of the swamp blackbird ; food, 
largely insectivorous. 

The two species of orioles are highly beneficial to the agriculturist. 
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114. Scolecophagus Jerrugineus^ (rusty blackbird.) Migrant; rather 
common. 

115. QuwcaZu* pMrpur6ti«, (crow-blackbird.) A common and abundant 
summer resident ; bi*eed mostly in vicinity of dwellings ; eggs, 4-5 ; brown 
or ligbt-green, with dark spots ; congregate in large flocks spring and fall, 
when they sometimes do considerable damage, especially in the fall on 
ripening corn ; their food during spring and summer is largely insectiv- 
orous, particularly grubs and cut-worms from freshly-plowed sod ; they un- 
doubtedly destroy some newly-sprouted com in spring also. 

116. Corvus corax^ (raven.) A very rare straggler, (M. & B.) 
in.Corvus /rugiverou8,{crovr.) An abundant resident; nests in tall 

forest trees, or sometimes qu^te low, even in orchards occasionally ; eggs, 
4-6 ; blue, with dark spots. Opinions differ largely as to the value of this 
bird ; from a farmer's stand-point, be will steal young birds and chickens, tear 
up corn, and break up the nests of young birds ; but whether he has enough 
good traits to overbalance these bad ones, I am not at present assured. 

l\H. Corns marih'mua, (fish-crow.) Rare resident, if it occurs at all. 
(M. B. & W.) 

119. OyanociUacri8tata,(bl\xei€Ly.) Common resident ; nests generally on 
border of woods or in thickets ; eggs, 4-6 ; green or drab, with darker 
spots. This bird bears a bad name, and is supposed to be destructive to 
smaller species. 

ISO. 7}yrannu8 carolinensis^ {king bird.) Abundant; a summer resi- 
dent ; nests about form buildings, frequently selecting an old pear tree ; 
eggs, 4-5, cream with chocolate spots; frequents neighborhood of bee- 
hives, and lunches off the inhabitants ; food entirely insectivorous. The 
king bird, pewee, and all the other fly-catchers are among the best friends 
of the farmer. From their first arrival they are ever on the alert for flying 
insects, which they capture with a quick dart from a convenient perch, often 
to return to the same spot to await another victim. 

121. Myiarchus crinitus^ (great-crested fly-catcher.) Rather common 
summer resident ; breeds in holes in trees, fence rails, or occasionally in 
bird-boxes around the house; eggs, 4-6, almost covered with lines and 
streaks of dark brown. The nest frequently has a cast-off snake skin at 
the entrance or about, presumably for protection from marauding vermin. 
Insectivorous to a valualfle degree. 

122. Sayiornis /u«ca, (pewee.) A common and well known summer resi- 
dent. In mild winters a few are resident ; saw one December 27, 1883, and 
one January 9, 1881 ; nest about bams and houses, bridges, and under over- 
hanging banks, &c. ; eggs cream white, frequently with fine spots; forty - V* 
ft ¥ 8 J n number. 

123. C7on/opus &oreaZi«f (olive-sided fly-catcher.) Rare migrant. (M. 
& W.) 

124. Contopus virena, (wood pewee.) Abundant summer resident ; 
nests on top of a horizontal limb in a fork near end of branch ; nest small, 
"^nd covered artistically with lichens ; eggs, 3-4, cream white, with dark 
%pots; food, insects. 

125. Empidonax acadicus^ (Acadian fly-catcher.) Irregularly abund- 
ant d» a summer resident ; frequents open woods, especiaUy beech timber ; 
nests on extreme end of branches, often overhanging water ; nest of beech 
blossoms largely, very slight, placed in a horizontel fork and pendant ; eggs, 
2-4, usually 3, cream white, with reddish-brown spots on larger end. 

126. Empidonax traillij (Traill's fly-catcher.) Rare migrant. 

127. Empidonax mtntmus, (least fly-catcher.) Migrant; rather com- 
mon, although never abundant. 
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128. ^mpufonaa:^atnven/ri«, (yellow-bellied fly-catcher.) Migrant; not 
common. (M. & B.) 

129. Antrostomua vociferus. (Whip-poor-will.) Not very abundant ; a 
summer resident : nests on ground ; eggs, 2, white, or nearly so, with pale 
lilac or bluish spots; according to Warren bears two broods; strictly in- 
sectivorous. 

J 80. Choroediles popeiue, (night hawk.) Common summer resident; 
most abundant spring and fall ; breeds frequently in colonies ; def>osit8 
two eggs on bare ground, which are much darker than^ those of the whip- 
poor-will. These birds are supposed by many to be identical with the 
preceding species, but can readily be distinguished when flying by a white 
spot on the wing of this species not found in the whip-poor-will. The 
night hawk is frequently seen by day, especially an hour or two before sun- 
set, and on cloudy days, and fly in flocks, circb'ng \&z\\y about, in search of 
insects. The whip-poor-will Is only seen by day when roused Irom his hid- 
ing-place in the deep woods or thicket. 

131. (hxtura pelasgica, (chimney bird.) An abundant and well-known 
summer resident ; nests in chimneys exclusively now, formerly built in hol- 
low trees, as they still do in uninhabited parts of the country ; nests of sticks, 
half cup-shaped, of twigs, held together and to walls by adhesive secretion 
from the bird's throat; eggs, 6-6, pure white; insect feeding entirely. 

132. Trochilus colubris^ (ruby-throated humming-bird.) Common resi- 
dent during the warmer portions of the year; builds on hoiizontal limb, 
in woods, orchard, or shade tree. The nest is a delicate structure made up 
of cotton, down from plants, and other ^like soft material, and placed on 
top of limb or in a fork, covered with lichens held on by spiders' web ; 
eggs, 2 ; white ; food largely insectivorous. 

133. Geryle alcyon, (lilted kingfisher.) Abundant as a summer resi- 
dent ; rarely remains throughout mlid winters ; nest in hole in bank along 
roadside or stream, often six to eight feet deep; eggs, 6-7, pure white, 
are deposited at rear of excavation on bare ground or on bones of fishes 
undigested by old bird. 

134. Cocaygua eTrythrophthalmus, {hl&ck'biWed cuckoo.) Occurs only as 
a summer resident; nests in thickets and woods ; eggs, 3-5, dark-green or 
bluish-green. Food of this and succeeding species, insectivorous and 
largely in season of tent caterpillar. 

135. Ooccygus americanuSj (yellow-billed cuckoo.) Quite similar to the 
preceding; both are called "rain crows." Habits and food same. Eggs of 
this species larger and generally paler in color. I have found this species 
much more abundant than the preceding. Dr. Warren found the reverse. 
Both species should be held in highest esteem by horticulturists on account 
of their fondness for the tent cat erpillar. I have seen them devour the 
young just after they had left the nest and were beginning to strip the 
leaves of a fruit tree. 

136. Hylotomus pilealus, (piiesited woodpecker.) Rare; doubtful if it 
has been observed for several years in our county ; breeds and is resident 
in many portions of the wooded portions of the State ; very shy ; mainly 
insectivorous ; the king of the northern woodpeckers and a handsome 
species. A recent southern writer observed this species feeding on grubs, 
beetles, &c., obtained from the ground by scratching, and dissected one 
that had eaten " two immense caterpillars." (M. B. W.) 

137. Picus horealis^ (red-cockaded woodpecker.) A straggler from 
the South. "Accidental, very rare." The above quotation, without the 
author, appears in Warren's list ; not given by B. or M. 

138. Picus villo8U8^ (hairy woodpecker.) Resident; common, but 
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never abundant; nests early in April, in a hole, which the birds excavate, 
usually, in or near a swamp bordering or near a woods ; eggs, 4-5, white, 
like those of all the woodpeckers ; food, insects entirely, or mainly. 

13P. Picus pubescena, (downy woodpecker.) An abundant resident; 
nests in orchards and edge of woods, in holes similar to the other wood- 
peckers ; a very active and industrious species, always on the go, and 6f 
great value in ridding trees of injuriors borers, &c. 

140. Sphyropicua variu»^ (pellow-beJlied woodpecker.) Rarely, as a 
winter resident ; occurs in fall and spring ; a true " sapsueker ;" the struc- 
ture of tongue, and its dependent habits, are different from all other of our 
native species ; feeds, to a considerable extent, upon inner bark and sap of 
trees, on;en to the detriment of the vegetation. 

141. Oen^urti* caroZini*8, (red-bellied woodpecker.) Winter resident; 
rather rare. 

142. Melanerpes erythrocephalua^ (red-headed woodpecker.) Irreg- 
ular; sometimes very abundant as a winter resident; often none remain 
during the winter months ; usually common as a summer resident ; food, 
generally insectivorous ; fond of fruits and com in the milk state, but to 
no harmful degree. 

143. Oolaptes auratus, (dicker.) One of the best known of our wood- 
peckers ; abundant until cold weather ; usually a few are resident ; nest 
around farm-houses or in trees, in almost every location ; eggs, P-lO, 
glossy white ; a species of inestimable value, and should never be wan- 
tonly shot, as is too often the practice ; said to be a great ant-eater. 

144. Aluco Jlammena pratincola, {hs,Tn owl.) Extremely rare or acci- 
dental ; this species is generally resident where found, and has been cap- 
tured in our county ; given by B. and M. 

145. Bubo virginianus, (great-homed owl.) Common ; resident ; rears 
young in cavities of decayed tree, or in deserted nest of hawk or crow ; 
eggs. 2-4, pure white, nearly as large as those of domestic fowl ; food, 
rabbits, mice, chickens, &c. 

146. Scops awo, (screech owl.) Well known, and a rather abundant 
resident ; nests in hollow trees, frequently in orchards, especially if marsh 
or meadow land is near by ; eggs, 4-6, white ; food, small birds, mice, &c.; 
in May and June, while the young are being cared for, they are very de- 
structive to numerous small insectivorous birds. 

147. -^81*0 ujilsoniamis^ (long-eared owl.) Abundant at times in fall, 
winter, and spring ; breeds rarely ; eggs, 4-7, white ; nest usually of stocks; 
a deserted crows' nest is sometimes occupied. 

H'^. Asia accipitrinus^ (short-eared owl.) Winter resident; not un- 
common. 

149. Strix nebulosa, (hATTed owl.) Resident; not very abundant gen- 
erally ; nest and habits similar to the great-horned owl. 

150. Nyclea scandiaca^ (snowy owl.) Given by Michener as a rare win- 
ter resident. I have never met with it. 

161. Nyctala acadica^ (saw-whet owl.) Rare; probably resident, al- 
though I know of no instance of the nest having been found in our county. 
Given by Michener as resident. 

152. Circus cyaneus hudsonius^ (marsh hawk.) Abundant in spring 
and fall ; food consists largely of mice. This bird can be distinguished 
from other species by its long tail and wings, together with a white patch 
of feathers on the rump. 

158. Ictinia suhcoerulea^ (Mississippi kite.) A southern straggler. The 
only record of its occurrence in our county, so far as I am informed, is by 
the late Vincent Barnard, who saw an individual October 20, 1852. 
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154. AccipUer fuBOUBy (Bharp-shinned hawk.) Probably resident, bo 
given by B. M. and W. I have never met with the nest here. A small, 
active species, quite destructive to small birds, mice, &c. 

lbbj^\jlcctpiter cooperiy (Cooper's hawk.) Resident; quite abundant. 
ThidiS«Uie red-tailed hawk^^fta the two so-called " chicken hawks," and 
fbis-species in particular, are destructive to poultry. They nest early in 
May, in woods ; eggs, 4-6, bluish white, sometimes speckled with light brown. 

156. ABtur atricapilluBj (groshawk.) Winter resident ; not unfrequently 
met with. 

157. Falco iBlandicuB^ (Iceland gyrfalcon.) Given by Dr. Warren as 
having been taken on one occasion in our county. A straggler from the 
far north. 

158. Falco peregrinus, (duck hawk.) Very rare; as a winter resident 
only. 

159. Falco columbariuB, (pigeon hawk.) A rather rare winter resident. 

160. Falco BparveriuB, (sparrow hawk.) Very abundant; breeds in 
holes in decayed trees, often selecting an isolated chestnut in an open field; 
esgs, 5, light, covered thickly with brown spots or blotches ; food, mice 
largely. 

161. BiUeo borealis^ (red'taWed hawk.) Abundant; a resident ; nest of 
sticks, in woods, early in April; eggs, 2-4, light, with brown splotches; 
food, rabbits, squirrels, poultry, &c. 

162. Buteo' lineatuB, (red'ShouXdered hawk.) (/ommon as a winter resi- 
dent ; may occur as a summer resident, so given by B. and Dr. W. 

163. Buteo Penn^ylvanicuB, (broad-winged hawk.) Resident ; not abund- 
ant; nest similar to that of Cooper's hawk ; eggs smaller, and spotted. 

164. Archibuteo lagopuB sancti-johanniBj (black hawk.) A winter resi- 
dent; rather rare. 

165. Pandion halia&tuB, (fish hawk.) Abundant in spring and fall. 
Given by Dr. Warren, in list of 1879, as breeding in the county ; not in 
his later list. I have never found it breeding here, but have heard that a 
nest was at one time found on the Brandy wine in this county. 

166. Aquila chryBaetuB^ (golden eagle.) Very rare ; occurs at intervals, 
spring and fall. 

167. Halia&tuB leucocephalus, (bald eagle.) Occasional in spring and 
fall. A nest said to have been found in the county a number of years ago. 
Food consists of fish, snakes, &c. 

168. CatharteB aura, (turkey buzzard.) Abundant throughout the year, 
except in extreme cold weather, when they repair further south. A few 
build within the limits of our county, annually. Eggs, 2-3, and closely 
resemble those of the domestic turkey, with spots generally larger and 
more confined to the larger end. Food consists of carrion, which they dis- 
cover by sense of sight. 

169. EctopiBteB migrcUoriuBy (wild pigeon.) An irregularly abundant 
spring and &11 visitor. Food consists of acorns, beech nuts, berries, in- 
sects, and seeds generally. 

170. Zenaidwa carolin^nBiB, (turtle dove.) Very abundant except dur- 
ing colder months. A few remain throughout winter generally. Nest in 
low trees, in orchards, and along streams. Eg$i:s, 2, white. Occasionally 
lay in deserted nest of robin or other species. Food, seeds ; in fall, resort H^ 
to freshly sown wheat fields. 

171. BonaBa umbella, (rnfSLed grouse—^' pheasant.'') Resident where found; 
rather abundant in northern part of the county ; rarely found in southern 
part ; nests on the ground beside a bush or log ; eggs, 8-12 ; pale brown ; 
fiframivorous. 
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172. Ortyx virginiana, (qusLi] — ^''partridge.") Comnion resident; eggs 
laid on ground under brush or along fence ; eggs, 8-16, or more ; sharply 
pointed at one end ; food, seeds, grain. &e. 

173. Ooturnix dactylisonans, (migratory quail.) An imported species. 
Several have been shot in our county. 

174. Squatarola helvetica^ (black-bellied plover.) A rare migrant. Given 
by Michener as a summer resident. 

176. ^haradrius dominicus, (golden plover.) A rare migrant. 

176. JEgialites vociferua. (kilMeer plover.) Abundant, except in mid- 
winter ; occasionally resident throughout the year ; eggs laid on bare ground 
or old pasture fields, 4 in number, number with dark spots ; rears two 
broods generilly ; food, insects, largely. 

177. Philobela minor^ (American woodcock.) Common summer resi- 
dent ; sometimes rears two broods, in April and June ; nest on the ground 
in woods or thickets ; eggs, 4 ; pale, spotted with dark-brown or umber , 
food, worms from damp ground. 

178. Lobipea hyperboreus^ (northern phalarope.) A northern straggler. 
(M.) 

179. Macrorhampus griseus^ (red-breasted snipe.) I have never met 
with this species. Given by Michener. 

18'^ Oallinago wilsoni, (Wilson's snipe.) Not uncommon as a migrant ; 
frequents streams and low meadows. 

181. Actodromus maculata^ (pectoral sandpiper.) Given by Michener. 
Straggler, if at all. 

182. Pelidua alpina americana^ (American dunlin.) A rare straggler. 
(M.) 

183. ActodromuH minutilla^ (least sandpiper.) Migrant ; not abundant. 

184. Totanus melanoleucus, (greater tattler.) As a migrant. (B. & M.) 
186. Totanusjlavipes^ (yellow shanks.) Migrant; rare. 

186. Rhyacophilua solitarius^ (solitary sandpiper.) Migrant; not un- 
common. 

187. Tringoldes macularius^ (spotted sandpiper.) An abundant sum- 
mer resident; frequents streams and borders of ponds; nests on ground, 
frequently at a distance from water; eggs, 4; light-brown, with dark 
spots ; food, aquatic and other insects. 

18'<. Bartramia Zon^icanda, (field plover.) Rather common; nests in 
meadow and grass-fields ; eggs resemble closely those of the woodcock ; 
food, mainly Insects. 

189. NumeniuB longiroatra, (long-billed curlew.) Rare, if at all. (M.) 
190 Tantalus loculator^ (wood ibis.) A very rare straggler. One speci- 
men was taken a number of years ago by the late Vincent Barnard. 

191. Ardea herodias, (great blue heron.) Rather common in spring and 
fall as a migrant ; may breed, but I have never met with its nest nearer 
than the borders of the Delaware river, twenty miles distant. 

192. Herodiaa egretta^ (great white egret.) Of accidental occurrence. 
Given by Barnard who says'*seldom found." Warren had a specimen taken 
in adjoining county of Lancaster. I have never seen it here. 

\%6. Oarzetta candidissima^ {Buomj heron.) Rare; occurs as a strag- 
gler only. 

194. Buiorides mrescens^ (green heron.) An abundant summer resident; 
frequently breeds in colonies of six to ten pairs ; nest in trees and bushes, 
a few sticks loosely put together suflBcient to hold the three or four pale- 
blue eggs. Food, fish, frogs, and insects from marsh-land mainly. 

195. Nyctiardea griaea neevia^ (mght heron.) Common in spring and 
fall ; probably breeds ; nesting similar to that of green heron. 
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196. Botaurus mugitans, (AmencsLU bittern.) Commoo in some parts of 
the country. M. fz^ves it "resident ; common." I have found no positive 
record of its nest having been found, but specimens have been shot 
throughout the summer months. Warren has a specimen taken December 
8, 1879. 

197. Ardetta exilis, (least bittern.) Given in Michener's later list. Not 
given by B. or W. Probably of rare occurrence. 

198. Oru8 canadensis^ (sand-bill crane.) Given by B. and M. Both 
these records are based on the occurrence, as I am informed , by the vener- 
able Dr. Michener, who tells me that about 1840 a flock of about five indi- 
viduals passed along the west branch of the White Clay creek, flying north- 
ward, and one was shot and wounded by him. This bird was in the 
doctor's collection for years. Later it went to Swarthmore college and 
perished in a fire a few years ago. 

199. Ballus virginianus, (Virginia rail.) Breeds occasionally ; two 
nests have been taken within a mile of Kennett Square, one about 1878, by 
Asher Palmer ; the other by some boys in 1883. Both nests were in swamps 
near streams. I have an egg in my collection from the latter nest. 

200. Porzana Carolina, (Carolina rail.) Rather common migrant. 

201. Porzana novaboracensis^ (yellow rail.) Given by Michener in his 
18SI list. I have never seen this bird in our county. 

202. Qallinula galiata, (Florida gallinula.) Not common ; occurs only 
as a migrant. 

203. Fulica americana, (coot.) A rather rare migrant. 

204. Cygnus columbianis, (whistling swan.) Rare migrant. Given by 
Michener in later list. Not given by B. or W. I have never seen it in 
Chester county. 

205. Bemida canadensis^ (Canada goose.) Common in spring and fall 
flying on its migrations, but rarely stops in our limits. 

206. Anas boscas^ (mallard duck.) A not very common migrant. (M. 
& W.) 

207. Anas obscura, (dusky duck.) Given by Barnard as rare. Michener 
also gives it. Occurs occasionally. 

208. Dafila acuta^ (sprigtail.) Given in 1881 list of Michener. 

209. Mareca americana, (American widgeon.) A rare migrant. (M.) 

210. Querquedula carolinensiSy (green-winged teal.) Of rare occur- 
rence. (M ) 

211. Spatula clypeata^ (shoveller.) Rare. (B. and M.) 

212. Atx sponsa, (wood duck.) Rather common on migrations and prob- 
ably breeds rarely. Barnard says, '' Frequent;" Warren, *' Occasional," 
and Michener, " So far as I have been informed, this is the only wild duck 
that has deigned to nest and breed in this county ; unlike its kin, it prefers 
a hollow tree for a nesting place." 

213. Fuligula marila, (greater black-head.) Occurs occasionally. (M.) 

214. Fuligula affiniSy (lesser black-head.) Rather common on streams 
and ponds ; in small flocks in spring and fall. 

216. Fuligula collaris, (black-head, ring-neck.) Appears in Michener's 
list. - :> 

216. Fuligula ferina americana^ {red-hevL^,) " Occasional winter visit- ^^ 
ant." (Warren.) (M.)* . 'r' 

217. Fuligula vallisueria^ (canvass-back.) Probably a casual visitor on 
the migrations. (M.) 

218. Clangula glancium, (golden-eye.) Given by Michener. 

219. Clang^ila albeola, (hattsAo hesid — butter ball.) Frequently met with 
when migrating. 
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220. Earelda gfacialis, (long-tailed duck.) Occurs but rarely. (M.) 

221. Erismatura rubida^ (ruddy duck.) I have known of several in- 
stances of the capture of this species in our countv. " Rare," (B.) "Fre- 
quent," (W.) 

222. Mergus merganser, (goosander.) Occurs occasionally late fall and 
early spring along the streams. " Common." (W.) 

223. Mergus serrator, (red-breasted merganser.) Given in Michener's 
list. 

224. Mergus cucwZZa^us, (hooded merganser.) Rarely met with. Barnard 
says, " Frequent." According to Warren, " Rare." 

226. Ghraicocepha^us Philadelphia, (Bonaparte's gull.) Several speci- 
mens have been taken within our limits. 

226. Sterna hirundo, (common tern.) According to Dr. Warren, Mr. 
C. D. Wood has prepared specimens taken in the county. 

227. Sterna fuliginosa, (sooty tern.) At least three instances of its 
capture are on record from our county. 

228. Hydrochelidon lariformis^ (black tern.) Dr. Warren records the 
capture of a male and female. 

229. Cymochorea ZeucorrAoa, (Leach's petrel.) As far as I know. Dr. 
Warren's record of a single specimen is the only instance of the taking of 
this bird within the limits of our county. 

230. Pvffinus major, (greater shearwater.) "This powerful bird, de- 
spite its strength and endurance of wing, was storm-stranded within our 
borders and perished during a severe storm of wind, rain, and sleet." — 
(Michener.) 

23 1 . Colymhus torquatus, (loon.) Occasionally met with as a migrant. 

232. Podicipes griseigena hollcelli, (red-necked grebe.) A rather rare 
fall and spring visitor. 

233. Podicipes cornutus, (horned grebe.) Rarely met with as a migrant. 

234. Podilymhus podicipes, (pied-billed grebe — '*' hell-diver.") A rather 
common migrant. 

To the above list are the following species, or supposed species, that have 
been accredited to our county : 

Archibuteo lagopus, (rough-legged hawk.) Same as black hawk. 

Oporornis tepricotis, (Michener's warbler.) Described years ago by 
Nuttall from a species taken by Dr. Michener in our county ; now believed 
to be the young of oporornis agilis, 

Meleagis galliparo americana^ (wild turkey.) Extinct; said to have for- 
merly occurred. 

Cupidonia cupido, ( " prairie hen" — pinnated grouse.) Extinct. 

Summary of above list: » 

Resident, 38 

Summer resident, 60 

Winter visitant, 24 

Migrant, 96 

Straggler, 17 

Extinct, 2 



Total, 236 

Barnard's list, 1860, 191 

Michener's, (partial,) 1 863, 115 

Warren's, 1880, . . 218 

Michener's, 1881, 232 

Warren's list of summer residents, 1885, 79 
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